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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

supreme expression. Inevitably he inherits his materials 
and instruments; he can not invent words, colors, sounds, 
the pen he writes with, the paints he uses, the violin he 
plays upon. If he must inherit also forms and rules — 
better the free foot in the wilderness, better the upward 
flight of danger in a monoplane! 



However, the strong also may march in the ancient 
highway, may hearken for a time to the grand old voices. 
It is in no desire to appease our critics, but to open a 
free road to one of our strongest poets, that we present 
this month Mr. Neihardt's essay in poetic tragedy on the 
old Roman theme. There may be value in contrast; 
between April and May the issue is sharply drawn. 
Perhaps both schools have their modern uses, and the 
laurel will go to the stronger, whatever his costume and 
his weapon! 

IN DANGER 

How may a man be a popular poet and yet save his 
soul and his art? — this is a question which only the 
select few of any group or period are called upon to answer. 
Some popular poets, of course, have no souls to save — 
none, at least, which emerge above the milk-and-water 
current of their verse — the Tuppers and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcoxes of their generation. Others have no trouble 
with their souls; they just sing naturally about common 
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sights and sounds, the things all men know or feel or 
think they know and feel — like Mr. James Whitcomb 
Riley, Eugene Field, Bret Harte in his brief lyric moods, 
or, now and then, Joaquin Miller, that high-hearted 
old democrat who now sleeps in his Sierras. 

No poet of these two so different kinds need ask 
himself the question. Popularity is wine to these. It 
makes the former more garrulous, the latter more genial; 
it is only mildly and amiably intoxicating. But there 
is another class of poets with whom popularity is poison, 
an insidious, habit-producing drug which dulls their 
minds and undermines their morals; which, once they 
yield to its control, they must get and feed on at any 
cost. With these even a little of the intoxicant goes to 
their heads and heels, makes them totter and fall back 
and repeat themselves. 

I remember the cry of delight which greeted Paolo 
and Francesca a dozen years ago. A delicate literary 
exercise was acclaimed as a great tragedy by the thousand- 
and-one journalists and woman's-club orators who love 
a twice-told tale. And so, under the insidious stimulus 
of their prompt applause, Mr. Stephen Phillips read 
up other ancient stories, and put them into academic 
dramas of which each, inevitably, was a little weaker 
and staler than the last. 

Today, with the same impetuosity, Nan is acclaimed 
as a great tragedy, and Mr. Masefield is in the same 
danger. In this case as in the other, the poet's weakest 
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point, derivative plot, becomes his strongest with the 
crowd, although Mr. Phillips took his plots from old 
legend, while Mr. Masefield takes his from current popu- 
lar convention. Derived plot tempts almost inevitably 
to derived style, and any suggestion of an old familiar 
tune helps with the crowd. 

Poetry has opened its hospitable door to Mr. Mase- 
field's admirers and detractors, presenting in each case 
the extreme opinion. Meantime, to the more moderate 
view, this poet seems to be in danger, and The Daffodil 
Fields is the danger sign. Here his taste for popular melo- 
drama decoys him into a plot so absurd that it utterly 
destroys the poem. And his allegiance to it leaves him 
in no mood for such stirring organ music as that long 
description of the ten-days' storm at sea which is the 
best of Dauber. 

In The Daffodil Fields this poet, like Mr. Phillips in his 
later plays, is merely indulging his weaknesses. 

H.M. 

POETIC PROSE AND VERS LIBRE 

The essential difference between prose and poetry is 
in the quality of the rhythmic phrase. The metric 
paraphrase of one of Oscar Wilde's prose poems, recently 
published in a Chicago paper, gave merely a typograph- 
ical semblance of poetry. Any attempt to turn the 
following poem into prose by omitting the line divisions 
would prove unsuccessful. 
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